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The School-Boy. 


We bought him a box for his 
books and things, 
And a cricket-bag for his bat; F —— Ly : Za \ 
And he looked the brightest and Be ==. Deo EZ SA AN \\ 
- ; 5 = SAVAARRA 
best of kings 
Under his new straw hat, 


quickly, : when the voung- 
s‘ers ran to their friends, and 
Bruin, apparently not liking 
the interruption, went into 
the forest. _Athinson’s Siberia, 


We handed him into the railway A Perilous Descent. 


Lrain 
With a troop of his young 
compeers, 
And we wade as though it were 
dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with 
tears, 


Friix MARABOUT was an 
ingenious boy, always mak- 
ing something—as chateaux 
or barracks, with pigmy lords 
and ladies, and pigmy officers 
and privates to match; wind- 
milis that could draw water, 
or watermills that couid grind 
wind ; horrible gases that 
choked the household,» or 
quecrly-uamed acids — that 
4 ruined the carpets. But his 
vreat ambition was balloons. 
O how he wished to sail the 
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We looked in his innocent face 
to see 
The sign of a sorrowful heart; 
But he only shouldered his hat 
with glee, 
And wondered when they 
would start! 


iY 


*Twas not that he loved not as = «IN : : : 
sky and moor his skiff to one 

heretofore, SZ : 
Tain thee seis wan. xt ue of the young moon's horns ! 
‘ae Se Nay, why should not cities, 


But his was a world that was all 
before, 
And ours was « world behind. 


and castles, and populous 
streets, and market-gardens, 
and water-works, be perched 
above the cloud-land, buoyed 
up by a host of balloons, and 
anchored to Mont Blane ? 
The people there would have 
plenty of high life by day, and 
well-aired beds at night. But 
more of- that anon, as they 
say. Felix must first ascend, 
ind see how he likes to look 


"Twas not his fluttering heart 
Was cold, 
For the child was loyal and 
true; nal 
But the parents love the love 
that is old, 
And the children the love that 
is new. it 
Mi 
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And we came to know that love 
"is a flower 
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Which only groweth down ; VS _V AM NK NA \\ : \\7 We y SSS WY 9, ane he UNSR saga 
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As we drove back through the YO DAE SSS Lig L,Y) ZGERGGi INN ‘Z| aeronaut, and they soon be- 
town.—LEpiscopalian, sr Lh AK 7 j; 2 AY fi lef ie \ Wy ; 14 UV AU Hy Vii came fast friends. The in- 

SLL Ey WY ® VY WA™ YY, W/Z prs SWAY: ventive genius of Felix con- 


trived a balloon, but as he 

The Good-Natured Bear. length they began playing with him, and mounted | was short of money, because he had lately spoiled 

upon his back, which he submitted to with per- ; a good Turkey carpet with nitric acid, his balloon | 

fect good-humor. In short, both seemed inclined } was too cheap and flimsy for safety. And who 

; to be pleased with each other; indeed, the chil- } was to go steward in this new air-ship? Felix 

bled away from their friends, who were haymak- } dren were delighted with their new playfellow. would gladly have risked his own young neck, but 

ing. They had gone from one thicket to another, : The parents missing the truants became alarmed, } his father would not hear of it, and Pére said, 

gathering fruit, laughing, and enjoying the fun. } and followed on their track. They were not long § ‘* Monsieur is right—quite right. Send up some 

At last they came near to a bear lying on the grass, $ in searching the spot, when, to their dismay, they ¢ rabbits, Felix; see what thy balloon will carry 

and without the slightest fear went up to him. 3 beheld one child sitting on the bear’s back, and $ before thou riskest thy neck. I fear it’s not so 
He looked at them steadily without moving. At 3 the other feeding him with fruit! They called § strong a thing as it looks.” 


In the valley of Tajarraa, in Siberia, two chil- 
dren, one four and the other six years old, ram- 
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It was a fine summer morning, and Pére was go- 
ing up for the diversion of ten thousand people. 
Country folk were there, who had ‘‘ heard talk of 
going up i’ th’ air,” but could not believe it; 
there were children-in shoals, happy and restless; 
hot men, blowing military airs out of their brass 
instruments, and making every one wish to march 
to death or victory; and there stalked about 
through the crowd the policemen, close-buttoned 
and stately. Felix was going up with Pére for 
the seventeenth time, and his balloon, the ‘‘ Mar- 
about,’? was about to make atrial trip. The pro- 
prietor of the gardens had, after a long talk with 
Pére, consented to let Jock and Quaggo, two of 
his monkeys, make the ascent, since a careful ex- 
amination persuaded Pére that Jock and Quaggo 
would .so weight the ‘‘Marabout” that they 
would have a gradual and delicious descent; and as 
there was not a breath of air, they would, without 
doubt,drop as softly as a snow-flake into the in- 
closure they started from. A whisper of the nov- 
elty had circulated, and the balloon-stand was 
girdled by a larger and more curious crowd than 
usual, Pere and Felix entered the car, and the 
‘¢Marabout ”’ was manned by Jock and Quaggo, 
whose spirits were at the highest. A tow-line was 
attached to the top of the ‘‘ Marabout,” and lashed 
round one of the stays of the ‘‘Montgolfier.” Fe- 
lix was in transports, and waved his banner over 
his head. He had no eyes but for the dome of his 
balloon. What Jock and Quaggo were doing, or 
how they relished their voyage, he could not say. 
How he longed for the moment when Pére would 
let him cut the cord and liberate the ‘* Marabout! ” 
Long had the aeronauts lost the deep bass of the 
trombone, and even the beating of the great drum 
was lost; the garden and its black hive of human 
ants had dwindled to a mere handbreadth; the 
great city was a cloud, the shining sea a silver 
shield. . 

‘*We are high enough,” quoth Pére; ‘ now, 
Felix, when I give the word, you cut the cord. 
Now’s the time! Out with your knife, and cut 
away!” 

The boy was nervous, or the knife was blunt. 
Surely never was cord so long in cutting. Pére 
was just rising to help Felix, when the last strand 
was severed and the ‘‘ Marabout” set free. But, 
alas for her and her voyagers! Jock and Quaggo 
had, in their antics, proved more than a match for 
their cage, and lo! the bottom of the car had 
gone its way, and now adorned the top of a fine 
fir-tree in the gardens, and the terrified monkeys 
had need of all their,acrobatic skill to hold on by 
the rim and broken ropes, and each other’s limbs 
and tails. But as the ‘‘Marabout” began to de- 
séend a worse mischance befell the ship and her 
crew. Quaggo, in his agony of self-preservation, 
dashed his arm right through the weak wall of the 
balloon, and let out the gas. The wreck de- 
scended, far too rapidly to be pleasant or safe, and 
so Jock and Quaggo felt it; and dreadful were the 
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ship. Meanwhile the balloon came on its destined 
way, but, happily, not at a very perilous rate, for 
the upper part was sound. But poor Jock and 
Quaggo! How they hang by each other, as a 
drowning man coils himself round his preserver! 
Down, down, down, down they go, fearful, trem- 
bling, grinning, chattering! They go—they vanish ; 
and soon a mighty splash and wave-circles, that 
submerge the little island of rockwork and ferns, 
declare that the journey is finished. And how ? 
The poor drenched monkeys were rescued, wrapped 
in flannel, and comforted with unlimited supplies 
of nuts and gingerbread. The proud swans sailed 
round and round, looking haughtily from under 
their black eyebrows at those who had rudely dis- 
turbed their peace and agitated their calm basin 
with a turmoil so suddenly and tremendous; and 
I dare say we should be vexed, and_ possibly 
alarmed, if a meteor, in the likeness of a broken 
balloon and two half-dead monkeys, were suddenly 
to come right through the ceiling into our dining- 
room, with a flop big enough to make every glass 
on the sideboard ring again, and every one’s teeth 
around the table chatter.— Chatterboa. 


Letters from Jerusalem.—No. 4. 


BY F, 8. DE HASS, D.D. 
** Locusts and Wild Honey.” 


From our observations in the East we are in- 
clined to believe that the ‘*‘ locusts and wild honey,” 
referred to as the diet of John the Baptist, 
was the fruit of the carob-tree, and the dibs, or 
honey, extracted therefrom. The popular name 
for this tree in Palestine is ‘‘the locust,” and the 
fruit is known every-where as the ‘‘ bread of St. 
John.” In Arabic it is called carob, from the 
horn-like shape of its pods or fruit, which are con- 
sidered very wholesome, and are always found in 
the market: among the other fruits of the land, 
These pods are sometimes called “ husks,” and 
without doubt are the husks the prodigal in his 
distress would fain have eaten. 

This tree is found all over Palestine. 
be seen growing on the side of Olivet, just above 
the Garden of Gethsemane. It is a dark evergreen 
with heavy foliage, affording a delightful shade, 
and bears a crescent-shaped bean, about six inches 
long and one wide. The outside of this bean 
when ripe is a dark brown, and does not look un- 
like the honey locust of America. The fruit is fed 
to horses, cattle, and swine, and is a common 
article of food among the natives. Traveling 
through the country, our muleteers appeared to 
live almost upon these pods, The trees are gen- 
erally registered ; property in them is capital, and 
niarriage portions are frequently given in ‘‘ locusts,” 
or the fruit of the cérob. A grove of these trees 
is considered as valuable as a vineyard, or olive 
grove, and a single tree often yields one thousand 


faces they made. Felix saw that something was } pounds of pods, which are exported in large quan- 
wrong, and many an upturned telescope told the } tities to Russia and elsewhere. | 


same thrilling tale to those below. Well might 
the proprietor rant and rave, and walk about, ex- 
claiming, “ There go my monkeys! Fool as I was 
to let them go!” A hubbub of voices arose, and 
swelled louder and louder. One roared for feather- 
beds; another bawled for a balloon to go up as 
life-boat; a third was sure the breeze would blow 
the monkeys over and into the little lake; where a 
good ducking would be their worst fate. This 
suggestion, which came from a loud-voiced, good- 
humored sailor, caused several to crowd into the 
punt that was tied to the steps of stucco, and the 
punt, resenting such a load, quictly turned bottom 
upward, to the intense disgust of the people in it, 
who were instantly splashing in the shallow water, 
and to the amusement of the sailor, who never 
knew any good come of landlubbers manning a 
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The fruit when ripe contains a sweet pulp, which 
is expressed and made into a honey called dibs, 
which is the honey in general use among the peas- 
untry of Palestine. Sometimes when a pod is 
stung by a bee honey will ooze from the wound 
and drop to the ground. May not this have been 
the honey Jonathan found in the wood when pur- 
suing the Philistines? 1 Sam. xiv, 26. 

The Hebrew word debash, which su often occurs 
in the Scriptures, and is translated *‘ honey ” in 
our version, refers generally to vegetable honey, 
distilled us dibs, from trees, or to any sweet gluti- 
nous substance, as the sirup of grapes and dates. 
It was this, and not bee honey, with which Israel 
supplied the market of Tyre, and that Jacob sent 
as a present to Joseph in Egypt. It has the ap- 
pearance of granulated honey, is often used in- 
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by the rich. 


‘was resolved to be revenged. 
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stead of sugar, and is commonly known as ‘‘ wild 
honey.” As John was an austere man, this, more 
than likely, was the honey he used, bee-honey 
being considered a great delicacy and only eaten 
It is also more than probable that 
the locusts he ate were not the insect, but pods of 
the carob-tree. 

Josephus gives an account of a tutor of his who 
‘lived in the desert for many years on foed that 
grew of its own accord ;” he also mentions ‘* honey 
exuding from the trees,” and of living in the 
wilderness himself for three years, on no other 
meat than that which grew therein. 

John must have been in the desert for several 
years. The insect locust is not common to Pales- 
tine. Their visits are regarded as severe scourges. 
They come but seldom, often at intervals of many 
years, and only remain for a short time, so could 
not be relied upon as an article of daily food. 
After a residence of four years in the country, we 
have yet to see an insect locust, though some per- 
sons gravely contend it was this, and not the 
natural products of the land, John lived on when 
in the wilderness. 


[Nore By THE Epiror. We are very glad to 
present so clear a statement of the argument in 
favor of the vegetable character of the food of 
John the Baptist. Coming from a resident of Pal- 
estine it isespecially valuable. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that other residents of Pales- 
tine have come toa different conclusion. Here, for 
instance, is what is said of the locust insect by Dr. 
Thomson, for many years a missionary in Syria:— 

‘Locusts are not eaten in Syria by any but the 
Bedawin on the extreme frontiers, and it is always 
spoken of as a very inferior article of food, and 
regarded by most wit disgust and loathing-—toler- 
ated only by the very poorest people. John the 
Baptist, however, was of this class, either from 
necessity or election. He also dwelt in the desert, 
where such food was and is stiil used, and _ there- 
fore the text. states the simple truth. His ordi- 
nary meat was dried locusts; probably fried in 
butter and mixed with honey, as is still frequently 
done. This honey, too, was the article made by 
bees, and not dibs from grapes, nor dates from the 
palm, nov any thing clse which ingenious commen- 
tators have invented. | Wild honey is still gathered 


in large quantities from trees in the wilderness, 


und from rocks in the wadies, just where the Bap- 
list sojourned, and where he came preaching the 
baptism of repentance.”"— The Land and the Book, 
vol. il, p. 108. 

* Who shall decide when doctors disayree ?”?] 


The Hermit’s Prayer. 


A YOUNG man, who had great cause of com- 
plaint against another, told an old hermit that he 
The good old 
man did all that he could to dissuade him, but in 
vain, ‘ 

The young man persisted in seeking vengence; 
and then the hermit said to him, ‘t At least, my 
young friend, let us pray together before you exe- 
cute your design.” 

The young man assented, and the hermit began 
to pray in this way: ‘‘It is no longer necessary, 
O heavenly Father, that thou shouldst defend this 
young man, and <cleclare thyself his protector, 
since he has taken upon himself the right of 
seeking his own revenge.”’ 

The young man fell on his knees before the old 
hermit and prayed for: pardon for his wicked 
thought, and declared he would no longer seek 
revenge of those who had injured him, 


Am at pléasing God in all things, and you will 
never go far astray. 
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Street Calls. 


THOSE of our readers who live in cities, or have visited 
them, must often have noticed the number and variety 
of calls that resound in the public streets by men who 
have wares to sell or announcements to make. With 
loud voice they state the object of their ealling, and in- 
vite the attention of all passers-by. Some of these ealls 
refer to matters of importance, while others deserve: no 
heed because of the worthlessness of the objects of 
whieh they speak. | e C. 

This custom of calling in the public streets is very 
ancient, and has been common among all natidns. Isaiah 
alludes to it: ‘*Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, 
and ent; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 


and without price.” Isa. lv, 1. In this beautiful way the | 


prophet shows the freeness of salvation to all men. It 
is as thouwh some benevolent man stood im the street 
publicly offering to give away wine and milk to any who 
should ask for it. . 


In like manner Solomon represents wisdom crying | 3s 


aloud in the streets. ‘The Call of Wisdom”? is-given in 
the lesson for to-morrow. 


ple all over this land and throughout other lands. How 


many will heed it? Itis not enough that we read; we sf 


must understand. 
we must heed. 

Hear what you may of the street ealls in cities, you 
will never hear any thing of so great importance as this. 
No wares that are offered for sale are equal to what Wis- 
dom offers as a free gift. Yet itis a strange fact that 
many people live for years without availing themselves 
of this grand offer. They have the name of being wise 
and shrewd in business matters, but they never give their 
attention to this greatest of all concerns. 

The beautiful Golden Text of the lesson: represents 
tle Saviour calling at the heart: ‘ Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock: if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.’’ See what blessed results follow from 
accepting this kind invitation. Wehave but to open the 
door and Jesus comes in and feasts with us. 

But suppose we refuse; what then ? 
think of it; but we dare not lose sight of it, Read the 
lesson, from the twenty-fourth verse to the thirty-first, 
and see what is said about those who will not heed the 
gracious calls of wisdom. 


Nor yet is it sufficient that we hear ; 


The Boy and his Dinner, 


WHEN he first went intoa store he took a few sand- 
wiches from: home for a lunch. They were niecly done 
up by his sister, rolled in a clean white napkin, and 
packed in a neat tin Junch-box. For a time this did very 
well. Butafter a while the boy thought if was hardly 
manly enough, for all the other clerks in the store went 
to eating-houses for their lunch. He made one excuse 
after another for not liking his lunch, and gradually left 
off taking it entirely. 

Then he went to cating-houses, sometimes by himself, 
sometimes with one or more other boys. At first he 
took a plain sud economical meal, for, indeed, he had 
not enough money to do otherwise. Gradually he in- 
creased his bill of fare, and with it his bill of expense. 
What had been luxuries at first seemed to be necessities. 
He found expenses increasing ou him, with very little to 
show for what he spent. . 

The chief trouble was not in the matter of eating, 
though that was cxpensive enough. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that nearly all the eating-houses are also drink- 
ing-houses. The temptation .thus set before every lad 
who goes to one of them for his dinner is a fearful one. 
The boy was not in the habit of drinking at home any 


It will be read by thousands— |; 
yes, hundreds of thousands—of children and young peo- 


aca 


We hardly dare 3: 


thing stronger than coffee. But here he found all sorts 
of drinks, from cider and ale up to gin, and what is 
worse, he saw respectable people drinking them. ‘* They 
drink,” said he, ‘and I don’t see the harm of it. Why 
shouldn’t I?” A mug of ale costs only a little. Buta 
great many mugs of ale cost a great deal, and the habit 
of drinking the filthy mixture isa bad one. The other 
boys take ale at their dinner, and our boy is tempted; it 
sounds so manly to eall for it, and it looks so manly to 
drink it. It is not nice to take, but that is no matter: 
people ean learn to like any thing. 

It is astonishing how soon a boy who tries can learn to 
like these useless and evil drinks. Indeed, he ean soon 
get into the habit of using them without trying very 
hard to learn, 

A good boy at an eating-house where strong drink is 
sold is like Lot in Sodom. Probably Lot at first made 
up his mind that he would have very little to do with 
the Sodom people. He felt that he had to live among 
them to take care of his business interests, but he would 
not do as they did. But by living among them he found 
that their evil communications corrupted his good man- 
ners. His godliness was not entirely wrecked, but he be- 
came so badly demoralized that he doubtless wished many 
a time that he had never seen Sodom, nor heard of it. 

Boys, there is danger with the dinner! Keep out of 
the whisky shops. ‘There are places where you can get 
a lunch free from the corrupting influences of strong 
drink. ‘Try them, and be safe. 
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Dangerous Sport. 


Waar boy is not delighted at the prospect of holding 
agun! and when he has one of his own, with a generous 
allowance of powder, I doubt if he would be willing to 
change places with any one. 

It is not the love of killing, so much as the love of 
power, that prompts man or boy to bring down the liv- 
ing game. . They like to show their skill; and where it is 
necessary to protect or to nourish life, we are glad of the 
unerring aim, the sure messenger of death. | 

A certain boy was very anxious to possess a gun, so he 
robbed his father, bought the prize, and went into the 
woods for a little private practice. Some hours after he 
was found with very little life in his body, and died 
shortly after being taken home. 

Guns are dangerous weapons, and need to be used 
with caution. Many a valuable life has been lost by 
their careless handling. Even when you are certain one 
is rot loaded, avoid pointing it, even in sport, at any of 
your compunions. 


ooo 


‘*T AM speaking,” said a long-winded orator, *‘ for the 
benefit of posterity.” ‘‘ Yes,” said one of his hearers, 
‘“and if you kcep on much longer your audience will be 
here.’’ 
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Washington Monument. 


Mr. JouNn B. Buaxkg, Secretary of the ‘“* Washington 
National Monument Society,’? has issued a circular “to 
the People of the United States,” in which he says :—- 

‘**The monument to commemorate a people’s gratitude 
to George Washington has remained in an untinished 
condition for more than twenty years, under the shadow 
of the National Capitol. It is now one hundred and 
seventy-four feet, and when completed will be four hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet high—a plain and simple obelisk, 
surrounded at the base with a stone terrace twenty-five 
feet high and two hundred feet in diameter. The eost to 
finish it is estimated at $500,000. In the name of grati- 
tude, patriotism, and national pride, the Monument 
Society renews its earnest appeal for aid to discharge a 
duty our country owes to the brightest name in human 
history. What more fitting time for the people through- 
out the length and breadth of our Jand to make their 
grateful offerings to this noble work, to show their rev- 
erence for the name of the ‘ father of his country,’ than. 
this centennial jubilee of universal rejoicing for the pos- 
session of our glorious free institutions and amazing 
progress in all that makes and constitutes an enlightened, 
powerful, and great nation ?’’. | 

He then appeals to Churches and Sunday-sehools fora 
collection in aid of the completion of the monument, 
requesting “that all coutributious may be sent direct to 
J. B. H. Smith, Treasurer of the Washington National 
Monument Society, at Washington, D. C.” 

The officers of the Washington National Monument 
Society are: U. 8. Grant, President U. S., ev-officio 
President. W. W. Coreoran, Robert C. Winthrop, Vice- 
J. B. H. Smith, Treasurer. John B. Blake, 


Which is King? 


‘*T,” said the HEAD, ‘‘ for Iam wise; 
Iam the king, I can devise ; 
Without me you would fail to plan; 
Iam the sun-crowned gift of man.” 


‘*T,” said the HEART, ‘‘ for I can feel; 
I am the ebief, I ean reveal 

The life that pants within, and you 
Without me would not be so true.” 


‘*T,” said the HAND, ‘‘ for I can do 
The very things that each of you 
Suggest: the pulsing heart may throb, 
The head may think; I do the job.” 


O hush, HAND and HEAD and HEART, 
Each can do little when apart; 
Think, throb, and toil in union here, 
For each is king within his sphere, 
. — George W. Bungay. 


A Praying Mother. 


SAMUEL BUDGETT was about nine years of avec, when, 
one day passing his mother’s door, he heard her engaged 
in earnest prayer for her family, and for himself by name. 
He thought, ‘‘ My mother is more earnest that I should 
be saved than I am for my own salvation.’’? In that hour 
he beeame decided to serve God, and the impression thus 
mude was never effaced. 


a ens 
Berean Bulletin.—1876. 


ee 
Sabbath, August 20. 


1. Lesson : 
THE VALUE OF WISDOM. Prov, iii, 1-19. 


2. Topic: 


Years of Blessedness for the Truly Wise. 


3. Golden Text: 


It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall sil- 
ver be weighed for the price thereof. Job xxviii, 
15. 


4. Home Readings: 


M. Prov. iii, 1-19. 7h. Gen. xli, 87-45. 
Tu. Job xxviii, 1-16. PF’. Psa, Ixxxiv, 1-12. 
W. Dan. i, 8-21. S. Proy. ii, 1-11. 

S. Matt. v, 1-12. 
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[Answers to questions in the Bay Winpow, and all letters de- 
signed for it, may be addressed to Miss Mary A. Lathbury, Box 121, 
Station D, New York.] 


Many of our young people have heard the great 
Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah,” and to many who 
have never heard it as a whole, certain parts have 
become familiar, as they have been rendered in 
concert or in choir. Some facts concerning 
George Frederic Handel, the great master who 
composed it, may be of intcrest to you all, and of 
special interest to such of you as brought with you 
out of the unknown land a memory of its music, 
for a musical nature is like an instrument which 
always responds to the touch of the hand of a 
master, 

The author of the ‘* Messiah” was the son of a 
good physician of the city of Halle, Saxony, and 
was born in 1685. He began to sing in his cradle, 
and before he could talk. This was a great grief 
to his father, who felt that it would be a disgrace 
to have a son grow up to be only a musician; so 
he did all in his power to crush the rising genius 
of hischild. He would not let him attend school, 
for there they were taught to sing and read _ notes. 
He kept him from church, for there were the organ 
and the choir; and no public place of amusement 
would he allow him to attend, for there he would 
hear the music that kept alive the flame in the : 
heart of the boy. But God had put the music 
into the child’s heart, and it would break out 
through his tongue and his fingers in spite of every 
restfaint. With a little aid from his mother or 
nurse, he smuggled an instrument into the attic, 
called a dumb spinet—a small piano with noted 
keys, and often when all in the house were asleep 
he used to steal from his room to the attic, and 
study harmony by the light of a candle over his 


beloved spinet, and so far did he succeed, that he 


could play very well at seven years of age. 

Once ‘he begged to go with his father, who was 
about to visit an elder brother of the little Fred- 
eric, who was in the employ of a duke. — His father 
refused, but he followed the coach and would not 
return, and thus he was allowed to go. You see, he 
had heard there was a great organ in the duke’s 


chapel. After they reached the palace the boy ran 
away. He went to the organ-loft, staring at the 


great organ while a musician played for a service in 
progress. After the choir went away he crept up to 
the key-board, and—the temptation was too great 
—began to play, and as the duke’s household heard 
it, they sent to know who was at tlie organ, us 
they ‘‘did not recognize the man’s style.” A 
servant brought before them a terror-stricken little 
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boy, and then, of course, questions and explana- 
tions followed. Dr. Handel was very angry with 
his boy; but the duke, who was delighted with 
the little genius, scolded his father soundly for his 


sin against his gifted child, and told him to put 


So the doctor 
Was sent to the 


him under instruction at once. 
yielded, and George Frederic 
cathedral organist in Halle, and astonished 
teacher. At nine years of age he composed music, 
and at eleven his organist frankly confessed that 
his pupil had passed beyond him, and so he was 
sent to Berlin to study. There he was called : 
musical prodigy, and from this time his fame in- 
creased. 

¢ would be impossible to give you a satisfactory 
sketch of .his life from this time, so varied was it, 
and so full of interest to the lovers of his wonder- 
ful compositions. The Oratorio of the ‘* Messiah” 
was composed for «a musical socicty in Dublin, 
which often gave concerts for the benefit of suffer- 
ing musicians, .As he spent the last half of his 
life in England, this, as well as all his later 
greater works, : 
his name was never so honored, his music more 
widely sung and appreciated, than now. He was 
a good man, full of kindness to the poor, and there 
was a children’s hospital supported during his 
later years from the proceeds of his oratorios. 
If you are sometimes listening with delight to 
‘*He shall feed his flock like a shepherd,’ ‘ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” or the grand 
** Halleluiah chorus,” think of the little morsel of 
aw boy who used to creep out of his bed at night, 


aud 


A Buddhist Fable. 


THERE is a Buddhist fable, with a moral to it, 
which tells an amusing tale of a hog who fancies 
he has inspired a lion with fear, and challenges 
him to mortal combat. The lion fixes that day 
week for the duel, and the hog, scampering back 
to his herd, proudly declares that he is going to 
tight the lion, The announcement is received with 
terror, and the crestfallen hog takes the advice of 
his friends to roll in a dunghill before encounter- 
ing his dreadful foe. Accordingly, on the fateful 
ag our hero presents himself before the lion 
armed ina panoply of filth, and the noble beast, 
scorning to touclt so contemptible a foe, says, ‘* If 
you want to fight, I leave you the victory.” The 
story adds, with a dry humor, that the hog told 
his friends he had eS comalaeed the lion!” 


Lord Bacon on Study. 


CRAFTY men condemn studies; simple men ad- 
mire them, and wise men use them, for they teach 
not their own use; but that is a wisdom without 
them, and above eae, won by observation. Read 
not to contradict and confute; nor to believe and 
take for granted; nor to find talk and discourse; 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested; that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Reading mak- 
eth a full man, conference a ready man, and writ- 
ing an exact man. And, therefore, if a man 
write little, he need have a great memory; if he 
confer little, he need have a present wit; and if 
he read little, he need have much cunning to seem 
to know that which he doth not. 


_—_————_—_>____—_ . 


Be sure Satan will oppose you if what you are 
doing is for God’s glory. 


his’ 


made him very famous there; yet 


and all-forgetful of that boy fear of childhood—- 
**the dark ’—climb the attic stairs to talk with 
his dear dumb spinet by the dim light of a candle. 
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Observatory Point. 


Aw observatory isa place from whence a view 
may be taken, It is usually on high ground, so 
that the observer can have an opportunity of seeing 
the far and near prospect. Those who live on the 
prairies, where there is not a rise of ground seen 
for miles and miles, but every where is the same 
dead level, can appreciate the glory of the mount- 
tins more than those live within their 
shadow. 

It is splendid to be on the hill-tops and look off 
upon the varied landscape. In olden times, and 
even in our day, the mountains have been used as 
points of defense: natural batteries. Strength, 
sublimity, and holiness are associated with the 
hills or mountains, The psalmist David says, ‘‘I 
will lift up mine eves unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the Lord, 
which made heaven and earth.” 

Who can look upon the mountains and not think 
of God ? 


who 


The “ Great” Napoleon. 


He captured many thousand guns ; 

He wrote ‘' The Great’? before his name ; 
And, dying, only left his sons 

The recolleetion of his shame. 


Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood bis own ; 
And borrowed from his enemies 
Six feet of ground tolie upon. 
——Thackeroy. 


A Double Gift. 


An old Hindu, who had become a Christian, first 
had a Bible given him, and afterward a clock. 
‘The clock will tell me how time goes, and the 
Bible will teach me how to spend it,” said the old 
man, 


a 


Swirr said the reason a certain University was 
a learned place was, that most persons took some 
learning there, and few brought any away with 


them, so it accumulated. 
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